Pirtle Contributes Oil Royalties to TJC 



George W. Pirtle 


By STEVE BLOW 

Petroleum geologist George 
W. Pirtle has made a gift of 
oil-producing royalty to the Tyler 
Junior College Foundation. 

The gift, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Pirtle, announced Friday in a 
letter to President H. E. Jenkins, 
includes yearly income from the 
royalty of $1,400 to $1,500 for its 
production life. 

Located in “the best part of 
the East Texas oil field, the 
royalty has an estimated produc¬ 
tion life of 50 years,” the letter 
stated. C 

The gift will endow the $500 
George W. Pirtle Scholarship 
and pay tuition for “five or six 
worthy students in need of finan¬ 
cial help” who enroll in the school 
of technology. 

Pirtle hopes “funds from this 
gift will be helpful to many young 
people in the years to come in 
starting them on their educational 
career.” 

The George W. Pirtle $500 
Scholarship given each year since 
1957, goes to a graduating sopho¬ 


more majoring in engineering, 
chemistry, mathematics or phy¬ 
sics. 

A follow-up study made in 
1967 showed the 11 recipients had 
distinguished themselves in later 
scholastic work, citizenship, and 
professional achievements. 

Some recipients of the award 
are still in school working to¬ 
ward Ph.Ds., while others are 
employed around the country in 
such positions as mathematical 
analysts, engineers and chem¬ 
ists. 

Technology scholarships of 
$150 go to students enrolled in 
any phase of the technology pro¬ 
gram who need financial help. 
Scholarships cover cost of books 
and tuition. 

If oil prices and/or allowable 
production increase, more funds 
will be available for these schol¬ 
arships, according to the letter. 

Pirtle contributed $20,000 in 
1969 for the expansion and im¬ 
provement of the technology 
building. 

The Board of Trustees later 
named it the George W. Pirtle 


Technology Center “in apprecia¬ 
tion for his distinguished public 
service.” 

The technology center houses 
facilities for two-year technology 
courses. Courses include dental 
hygiene, drafting, technical illus¬ 
tration, surveying, air condition¬ 
ing and refrigeration, data pro¬ 
cessing, law enforcement tech¬ 
nology, and electronics. 

Pirtle is an internationally 
operating independent oil pro¬ 
ducer and consulting petroleum 
geologist. 

Professional organizations 
include Geological Society of A- 
merica, American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, Register¬ 
ed Professional Engineer, Texas 
and Michigan Academy of Scien¬ 
ces, and American Petroleum 
Institute. 

Membership in honorship so¬ 
cieties are The Society of Sigma 
Xi, Omicron Delta Kappa So¬ 
ciety. 

Pirtle’s civic services and 
contributions include vice - presi - 
dent, Board of Trustees of Ty¬ 
ler Junior College; director and 


past president of East Texas Hos¬ 
pital Foundation; member of the 
Board of Governors, Medical 
Center Hospital; director of Ty¬ 
ler Chamber of Commerce; vice- 
president of East Texas Chamber 
of Commerce; director of YMCA, 
Mental Health Association and 
United Fund. 

Other services and contribu¬ 
tions include president of George 
W. Pirtle Foundation; director of 
Medical Research Foundation and 
Texas Methodist Foundation; 
sponsor of Annual Distinguished 
Guest Lectureship of Marvin 
Methodist Church; and annual 
scholarships to students of Tyler 
Junior College, Southern Metho¬ 
dist University, and Lon Morris 
Junior College; national and in¬ 
ternational officer and leader of 
Boy Scouts of America. 

His honors and awards include 
1967 Distinguished Alumni A- 
ward, University of Kentucky- 
Fellow, University of Kentucky; 
selected Tyler’s Most Out¬ 
standing Citizen for year 1962; 
named as “Man of the Month” 
for August 1966 by East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. 



Chemistry 113 
Opens Tutoring 

A new tutoring service opens 
today for Chemistry 113 students. 

Chemistry Instructor James 
H. Hill will conduct the volun¬ 
tary review session Wednesdays 
3-3:50 p.m. in A103 and Thurs¬ 
days 1-2 p.m. in T103. 

Chemistry instructors, real¬ 
izing the difficulty in class due 
to large enrollment, created the 
tutoring program. 

“This is a marvelous ser¬ 
vice to students,” said I. L. 
Friedman, dean of instruction. 
“We are always interested in 
students doing well.” 
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Freshmen Have Three Weeks to Seek Office 


Freshmen have three weeks 
to submit petitions for class 
offices. Deadline for petitions 
is Oct. 28. 


Freshmen running for an of¬ 
fice must have an overall grade 
average of “C”, according to 
Mrs. Clare Heaton, director of 


student activities. 

They submit their petitions 
with 50 day student signatures 
and three instructor signatures 


Acosta Asks for 'Wait and See’ Policy to Nixon Trip 


By RAY HESSE and 
JIM ATKINS 

A man who has lived under 
communism and has been a politi - 
cal prisoner in Cuba suggests 
Americans be “open minded” and 
adopt a “wait and see policy” 
toward President Nixon’s pro¬ 
posed trip to Red China. 

Dr. Andres Acosta, profes¬ 
sor of Spanish, told freshman 


journalists Friday that Nixon is 
not in a position to tell the 
American public exactly what he 
hopes to accomplish from the 
trip. 

But Dr. Acosta believes the 
trip is an attempt to “buy time 
for the United States to rebuild 
her military power.” 

Citing several sources show¬ 
ing the United States has taken 
second place to Russia in mili¬ 
tary strength, Dr. Acosta said 


the trip could possibly mean an 
alliance between China and the 
United States that would be a 
deterrent to any military threats 
of the Soviet Union. 

He listed numerous specific 
examples of Russia’s military 
superiority, then said that it is 
“irrational to think Russia will 
now be less disruptive with its 
greater power.” 

, He also said the Red China- 
Russia conflict is real and deep. 


Cuban Refugee Discusses Red China Policy 


Journalism students Frank Calef and Scott 
Reeves question Dr. Acosta after his address 
about President Nixon’s new policy toward Red 
China. Dr. Acosta says America has fallen 
behind Russia in the nuclear arms race and for this 


reason Nixon may be seeking a temporary alliance 
with Red China. The Cuban refugee, who has three 
doctorates from Havana University, became aU. S. 
citizen in March, 1970. He was a political pris¬ 
oner in Cuba seven months in 1959. 


Over the years Russia has con¬ 
fiscated thousands of square 
miles of China’s territory. Thus 
China’s hatred of Russia is his¬ 
torical while its hatred for the 
United States is only ideological. 

The alliance with China would 
be sought on the basis of mutual 
advantage, not “sympathy or 
love,” the language professor 
said. 

“Sometimes interests are 
stronger bonds than love for one 
another,” Acosta said, “Andthe 
same is true with nations of the 
world.” 

He thinks the President knows 
“too much about the commun¬ 
ists to try to change their ideol¬ 
ogy.” He cited Nixon’s role in 
1948’s Alger Hiss affair as an 
example of the President’s ex¬ 
perience. 

He explained that Nixon will 
not be merely pulling a spectacu¬ 
lar political stunt to gain votes 
in 1972, because the trip would 
influence few voters already op¬ 
posed to him to change their 
minds, while it would lose Nixon 
the votes of many conservatives. 

According to Acosta, it is be¬ 
cause of Russia’s growing might 
that Red China and the U. S. may 
have a common fear that Russia 
is a threat to both nations’ secur¬ 
ity. In the professor’s opinion, 
Nixon may be taking advantage 
of this common ground to make a 
friendly alliance with Red China. 

“Russia is like an octopus 
whose tentacles are encircling 
everything,” he noted. “They 
have encircled the Far East, the 
Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean 
Sea, parts of the Middle East, 
and are now attempting to en¬ 
circle the Carribean and Latin 
America.” 

The professor cited Cuba as a 
Russian conquest, and more re¬ 
cently they have moved thousands 
of men, money and military in¬ 
stallations into Egypt. 

Dr. Acosta holds doctorates 
in law, philosophy and political 
science from the University of 
Havana. He is a former practic¬ 
ing attorney in Havana and a pro¬ 
fessor of languages inMarianao 
College in Havana. 

He came to the United States 
in 1961 and became a U. S. citizen 
in March, 1970. 


to her office during office hours, 
8-11:30 a.m. and 12:15-1:45 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. 

Offices open are president, 
vice-president and secretary. 
Officers elected will become 
freshman class representatives 
to the Student Senate. 

Mrs. Heaton says “any po¬ 
tential candidate who does not 
know the specific election proce¬ 
dures are to please come by my 
office.” Her office is next to 
the deans’ offices in the hall 
between the Teepee and the Stu¬ 
dent Center. 

Candidates will choose a 
campaign manager, either a 
sophomore or freshman. In ac¬ 
tivity period assembly Nov. 2, 
campaign managers will intro¬ 
duce their candidates to the stu¬ 
dent body in the Student Center. 
Campaign managers have two 
minutes each. 

Candidates have five minutes 
to make speeches concerning 
their policies or why they are 
running for an office. These 
addresses are open to the stu¬ 
dent body and faculty. 

Candidates have one week to 
campaign, Nov. 2--Nov. 9. Dur¬ 
ing the one week they hang post¬ 
ers and do general canvassing. 

Oct. 22 Marks 
Deadline Date 
For Dropping 

Deadline for dropping a 
course with a passing or failing 
grade is 4 p.m. Oct. 22, ac¬ 
cording to Registrar Kenneth 
Lewis. All courses dropped af¬ 
ter this date will be an auto¬ 
matic F, Lewis said. 

Students wishing to drop a 
course can get drop slips from 
the registrar’s office, Lewis 
said. 

He also reminds students that 
counselors and course in¬ 
structors must sign drop slips. 
After returning drop slips to the 
registrar’s office, students will 
be officially dropped, he said. 

Lewis said “a student must 
carry 12 semester hours to be 
classified as a full time stu¬ 
dent.” 

He also reminds freshmen 
they can not drop physical edu¬ 
cation. 

Date for dropping a course 
with a grade of X was Sept. 14. 
Any course dropped before that 
date will not appear on the stu¬ 
dent’s record, the registrar said. 
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Some Drop Out Too Early 


At what age is one old enough to drop out of the 
mainstream and simply observe? Is it 78? 84? 19? 
18? The last two figures are not misprints. 

Dropping out starts with the little things. Like the 
pep rally Friday. Notice how many of us sat in chairs 
or slumped against walls and simply watched without 
showing any outward signs of emotion while the cheer¬ 
leaders tried to arouse enthusiasm? Notice how some in 
P.E. are really hustling while others are dragging? 
Notice how many sit through their classes waiting for 
the bell to ring? 

If we do not participate in what’s happening on 
campus at the healthiest, best time of our lives, what 
will we be doing at 32? 

Work Week Won't Work 

Leisure time--it is something everyone in America 
is looking for. 

The latest break for leisure searchers is the four- 
day work week. Some corporations and schools are 
already trying it. 

On the surface, it seems to be the greatest thing 
since sliced bread. 

Everyone will enjoy the three-day weekend which 
the four-day week would provide. Many companies 
trying the program say workers are happier and do their 
jobs more vigorously. 

Workers still have 40 hours. Critics say that work 
slows considerably toward the end of eight hours. 
Workers in 1971 are not used to a 10-hour pace and will 
not adjust to it. 

They also say production will decrease as workers 
continue to slow toward the end of the work day. 

Another disadvantage is the concept of leisure time. 
It is debatable whether the average American actually 
needs more leisure. Americans are being slaughtered 
at alarming rates on highways. With more leisure, 
more people will be on the highways. 

Young Voters Get Break 

College students away from home got a big break 
last week when U. S. District Judge William Wayne 
Justice ruled as unconstitutional part of the Texas 
Election Code. 

Justice struck down the portion of the Texas Election 
Code that stated persons under 21 must vote in the county 
in which their legal residence is recorded. 

This decision, if upheld, will mean that students 
away from home and living in dorms or approved 
housing will be legally able to register and vote in 
Tyler. 

The old law requiring students to vote in their home 
counties is obviously unfair because students long 
distances from home would be unable to vote except 
by absentee. 

Not living in the same proximity as the polls was 
something like not having the vote. 

Students from other places have long been considered 
strangers in town even though they are for all practical 
purposes living there for the duration of college. 

If they live in Tyler two years why shouldn’t they 
really make it their town? 

Out-of-town students are not isolated entities spend¬ 
ing all their time in class or in the dorm. Many of 
them promote TJC and Tyler through campus organiza¬ 
tions such as athletic teams, Apache Belles, and Band. 

Various groups on campus work with handicapped 
or mentally retarded children and are active in local 
charity drives. When college students in Tyler and other 
towns work to make their temporary homes better 
places to live, certainly they deserve a voice in the 
governments of their college towns. 

But no final decision has been made. Meetings are 
being held around the state to discuss the legality and 
practicality of the residency requirement. Such a meet¬ 
ing is expected in Tyler soon. 

Those affected most by the question--out-of-town 
students--can express their opinions at the meetings. 

Tyler Junior College Dews 

Tyler Junior College News, official newspaper of Tyler Junior 
College, Tyler, Texas 75701, is published by the journalism classes 
every Wednesday, except during holidays and examinations. 
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At Art Museum 

Serious Film of 20's Amuses Audience 


By SCOTT REEVES 

Those who saw the first 
film of the Tyler Museum of 
Art’s film festival .found a 
serious 1920 movie to be on the 
humorous side. 

“The Mark of Zorro,’’ 
starring Douglas Fairbanks, 
was characteristic of other 
films made during that era 
where the hero had to save a 
maiden in distress. But to do 
so he must overcome seem¬ 
ingly insurmountable odds. 

Through almost super¬ 
human feats he won and fell 
in love with the girl in the 
end. The only difference be¬ 
tween this film and others 
seemed to be that the good guy 
wore black. 

“The Mark of Zorro,” of¬ 
fered a distinct illustration 
of the difference between mov¬ 
ies of the silent era and those 
of today. 

In black and white, of 
course, the lighting went from 
dark to light and back to dark 


again uncontrollably due to the 
primitive equipment of that 
time period. 

Also, because there was no 
sound, actors often had to 
overact to create the proper 
effect. This led to specula¬ 
tion among the Museum of Art 
audience as to whether it was 
real. 

One viewer, Norman 
Galyon, speech and drama in¬ 
structor, saw “The Mark of 
Zorro” as much the same as 
many of today’s motion pic¬ 
tures. 

It’s not that much differ¬ 
ent from today. Many of the 
movies today such as the chase 
scene in ‘Bullit’ are as ludi¬ 
crous as ‘The Mark of Zorro.’ 
The difference is that we be¬ 
lieve today’s stuff.” 

Student reaction to the film 
was varied. Some viewed it 
as a comedy, not realizing at 
first that the actors were 
serious. 

Freshman Mark Walters 
thought it was supposed to be 


funny but then realized the 1920 
audience saw it as a more 
dramatic or suspenseful 
movie. 

“I guess that’s what made 
it so good,” Walters said. 

Freshman Steve Morby 
thought the actors were over- 
dramatic. Morby found it 
impossible to believe that any¬ 
one could have ever believed 
in the show as a dramatic 
movie instead of a comedy. 

Overall reaction to the film 
seemed to be one of enjoy¬ 
ment. The audience ranged 
from the middle age bracket 
to elementary age with TJC 
students making up the bulk of 
the crowd. 

Those interested in seeing 
the nine remaining films 
shown every Tuesday night 
can buy a year’s member¬ 
ship to the museum. Mem¬ 
bership will entitle them to see 
the remaining films of this 
festival and another film fes¬ 
tival in the spring. 


UPacs/e, /fcdu&x. J 


Student Asks 
For Fairness 
In News Media 

To the Editor: 

Many things seem to be turned 
around in the world today. For 
example, full news publicity goes 
to the small percentage of the 
youth classified as draft dodgers. 

To relay my point, I must 
first define “news.” News could 
be called something new or dif¬ 
ferent that has happened. It is 
pertaining to the public interest 
and should be some incident that 
helped the public or some tragedy 
that has happened. 

Burning a draft card is not, 
to me, interesting because this 
is an outward defiling of Ameri¬ 
ca. Press associations should 
try to print stories about things 
done to help the nation rather 
than things that tear it down. 

If the media did not blow up 
these people and their actions, 
then the American public could 
turn its attention to the people 
who deserve attention--the sol¬ 
diers who are trying to help 
America by fighting with a true 
desire to fight. These are the 
ones who need to be publicized. 

Since the world began, there 
have always been conflicts. Many 
of these conflicts led to rumors of 
war and more often, war itself. 
Fighting men were needed for 
these wars. These men went to 
war knowing they might be killed, 
but many went anyway because of 
love for their country. 

Of course, there were those 
who didn’t want to go, but did 
so because of pressure from their 
families or friends. 

Today, there are still these 
two types of servicemen--the 
“want-tos” and the “don’t-want- 
tos.” Some men join because 
they feel the need for something 
different. 

Others join because of a real 
desire to serve theUnitedStates. 
There are those who want to 
serve their country but wait until 
they are drafted. Then there are 
those who don’t want to fight at 
all. These are the ones who get 
publicity. These are the verbal 
protestors who burn draft cards, 
picket, or take their cases to 
court. 

It seems as if the press asso¬ 
ciations can hardly wait to write 
stories about these protestors 
and take pictures of them to 
plaster on every newspaper and 
television screen across the na¬ 
tion. 

Hardly any attention is given 
to soldiers who have true love 
for their country--the men who 
fight to keep America free and 
prosperous--the men I want to 
serve me and my country. 

True dignity and respect 
should be shown to the U. S. sol¬ 
diers who fought and are still 


fighting for their country, and 
really want to. 

News media has related the 
protestors’ arguments that the 
Vietnam war is not ours to fight. 
It is ours, too, in a sense. 
America is trying to help under¬ 
developed countries. We are part 
of America and we should try to 
help her in her fight to keep 
other countries free from com¬ 
munism or dictatorship. 

War protestors sit at home 
and become famous while grave¬ 
yards become filled with the 
really famous men--the men who 
died for America and were ready 
to die for America. I think the 
press has gone too far in trying 
to play up the draft-dodgers. It 
should be turning its attention to 
the willing American fighters, 
and leave the protestors to pout 
by themselves. 

Sarita Barton 
Chandler 

Wood Objects 
To Heavy Work 
Outside Class 

To the Editor: 

Many times when an instruct¬ 
or finishes a lecture, he will 
announce a tape concerning the 
subject matter in the library. 

Although this presents no 
problem for a lot of students, 
it can and does produce diffi¬ 
culties for the working student. 

I start every day, except 
Thursday, at 7 a.m. During the 
week I have only two and a half 
hours free time, not counting 
the 10 minutes we have between 


Publisher and owner of Ebony, 
a magazine of more than a million 
Circulation is an example of a 
penniless Negro who went from 
rags to riches. 

John H. Johnson’s mother 
worked as a cleaning woman in 
Chicago homes, but earned too 
little to keep the two off welfare. 

But Johnson, a bright young 
man, had an idea. He wanted a 
monthly magazine published 
specifically for blacks. 

Unable to finance such a 
magazine, he mortgaged his 
mother’s furniture as collateral 
for a loan of $500. 

His first publication, the Ne¬ 
gro Digest, was an instant suc¬ 
cess. He sold 5,000 copies dur- 


classes. 

This by itself may seem like 
a lot of time, but when you con¬ 
sider a full load of 18 hours, it 
is really very little. 

Occasionally an instructor 
assigns a tape Wednesday to run 
only through Friday. If all off 
periods are on Monday and Tues- 
day, as mine are, the only al¬ 
ternative is to come early or 
come back after work--some¬ 
times an impossibility, but al¬ 
ways an inconvenience, especial¬ 
ly when you are working. 

Students must follow the same 
procedure for other library 
needs. 

Even without the library, 
working students still have a 
problem. 

Since they have little or no 
time to study and do homework 
during the day, they must study 
at night. 

This cuts down on their lei - 
sure time, a very important part 
of everyone’s life. 

To those non-working stu¬ 
dents whose studies are getting 
them down, think what it would be 
if a job were added. 

Sam Wood 
Tyler, Texas 

[Campus Quotesj 

Biology Instructor Larry 
Stripling, lecturing on the harm¬ 
ful effects of introducing foreign 
animals to a new environment, 
asked his class what animal was 
introduced to Australia with dis¬ 
astrous effects. 

“Rabbits,” someone answer¬ 
ed. 

“No, humans,” Stripling re¬ 
plied bluntly. 


ing the first week. By December 
1943, the Negro Digest had an an¬ 
nual circulation of 600,000. 

Later the Johnson Publishing 
Company started a new magazine, 
Ebony, known to millions today. 

Its circulation is now more 
than 1.2 million per year. It 
has readers on almost every con¬ 
tinent in the world. 

His company also publishes a 
pocket-sized magazine, Jet, the 
best-selling small magazine in 
the United States. 

Johnson was educated at 
Northwestern University and the 
University of Chicago. He sup¬ 
ported himself during his college 
years working for an insurance 
company. 



Blacks in American History 
Johnson Begins 
Ebony Magazine 


By MERWYN ALEXANDER 
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Spicy Variety Key Word 
In Fall Campus Fashion 


Winona Girl Installed 
Home Economics Leader 


By TERRY WEBB 

No matter what a student 
wears to class, it is most likely 
popular in today’s fashions. 

Shirts and pants are as com¬ 
mon as dresses and suits. 

Body shirts are the latest in 
shirts. Not only are they nice, 
good looking, free moving and 
comfortable but they are popular 
with both sexes. 

Knits and T-shirts are right 
on top with fashions. Short 
sleeves knits come with buttons, 
ties, zippers, stripes, flowers 
and other variations. They make 
simple comfortable clothes for 
students late to class or those 
too lazy to dress up. 

Hiphuggers and bellbottom 
pants topped with wide belts and 
clashing pockets are popular in 
slack wear. Some fashions in¬ 
clude embroidery up the legs of 
the pants. Embroidery designs 
include flowers, hearts, frogs, 
mushrooms, to words like love 


and peace. 

Footwear includes a range 
from tennis shoes to leather 
shoes with big heels. Tennis 
shoes are^the most common with 
comfort in mind. 

New styles include jean boots 
only ankle high to leather boots 
up to the knee. Jean boots come 
in many colors, two tones, lace 
ups and slip ons. Leather boots, 
more popular with men, are heavy 
with straps and buckles. 

Women are more in with the 
heavy soled and heeled shoes of 
various colors and more 
squared-off toe. 

A common fashion is the tie 
dye shirt or pants. The bleach 
method is becoming more 
popular. 

Tie dye is common on T- 
shirts and je^ns. Bleaching is 
more on blue jeans or colored 
pants. The best tie dye is on a 
lighter weight material while 
bleaching is better on a heavy 
material like denim. 


Good Skin Core 
Needs Three 
Basic Steps 

Three definite steps are 
needed in caring for teenage com¬ 
plexion, a Merle Norman repre¬ 
sentative told the Averille Green- 
haw Home Economics Club in a 
slide-lecture. 

According to the slides, cold 
cream is a “must” because soap 
draws the face and cannot be 
completely removed, said the 
Home Ec club reporter, Miss 
Judie Harless. 

An astringent or refresher is 
the second step and a powder base 
that blends with the complexion 
the third. 

Miss Harless estimated the 
complete routine of make-up, 
including eye and lips, took about 
30 minutes. 

Slides first told the story of 
how a teenager incorrectly 
applied make-up and then showed 
the correct way, down to the 
application of false eyelashes-- 
longer lashes for small eyes. 


Sophomore Alethea Smith of 
Winona has been installed presi¬ 
dent of the Averille Greenhaw 
Home Economics Club. 

Miss Smith, home economics 
major, replaces Pat Buck who 
graduated from TJC in the spring 
and is attending East Texas State 
University. 

Other officers installed are 
all home economics majors. 
From John Tyler High School in 
Tyler are Kay Harris, vice- 
president; Donna Templeton, 
secretary; Joy Baker, treasurer; 
and Lynn Jordan, Student Senate 
representative. 

From Van High School is Judie 
Harless, reporter. Jan Clanton, 
historian, is from Dallas. 

Tane Odum of Tyler and a 
graduate of Winona High School 
is membership chairman. Anita 
Anderson of Dallas is ways and 
means chairman. Sponsor is 
Mrs. Marie Dusek, chairman of 
home economics. 

Goal of the club is to raise 
$150 for the Averille Greenhaw 
Scholarship fund. The scholar¬ 


ship will go to the outstanding 
freshmen in home economics, 
either male or female, and will 
be awarded on Honors Day in 
the spring. 

Projects planned for raising 
these funds include a bake sale 
Oct. 14. Others will be announced 
later, Mrs. Dusek said. 

A car wash Sept. 25 on the 
Montgomery Ward parking lot 
netted $35 toward the scholarship. 
Mrs. Dusek said they washed 29 
cars and a Holley wrecker. 


Rain fails to Ruin 
German Club Picnic 

A light rain failed to wash 
out Sunday’s German Club picnic 
at the Petroleum Club Marina 
on Lake Tyler. 

Participants ate barbecued 
hot dogs, potato chips, and cake 
washed down with cola. Cafe¬ 
teria Director Paul Norris pro¬ 
vided refreshments. 



Ask about our 
Student Discount Club! 


2720 EAST 5th STREET 
592-8580 
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a rowdy assortment of 100different saucy designs 
with unique art treatment 

COLLEGE BOOKS 


Organizations Will Nominate Homecoming Candidates Engnl^GM 


Deadline for turning in Home¬ 
coming queen candidates’ pic¬ 
tures is Thursday, Oct. 28. Pic¬ 
tures and names of candidates 
are to be turned into Mrs. Clare 
Heaton’s office in the Student 
Center Building. 

“Names of candidates should 
be turned in to me as soon as 
possible,’’ said Mrs. Heaton, di¬ 
rector of student activities. 

Pictures should be an 8 x 10 


glossy and one billfold size. 

Every organization repre¬ 
sented in the Student Senate is 
eligible to nominate a candidate 
for Homecoming queen. 

“Every girl nominated must 
have an overall C average. 
Grades come out after the first 
eight class weeks,’’ said Mrs. 
Heaton. 

Scheduled date for Homecom¬ 
ing is Saturday, Nov. 15 when the 


Apaches play Kilgore. 

An all-campus election the 
week before Homecoming will 
decide five finalists. From the 
five finalists, voters will select 
a winner Thursday before the 
Saturday game. She will be an¬ 
nounced during halftime activi¬ 
ties at the game. 

Each nominee and her escort 


Alpha Omega Promotes Kindness / United Fund 


Kindness and the United Fund 
are future projects for Alpha 
Omega to “promote good will, 
friendship, and brotherhood a- 
mong citizens of Tyler and stu¬ 
dents of TJC,’’ says Pledge Mas¬ 
ter Danny Grisham. 

Alpha Omega is backing the 
United Fund by putting up posters, 
hearing guest speakers and “any¬ 
thing else we can do,” added 
Vice President Ronnie Byrd. 

Alpha Omega President Tom 
Barton wants all students not 
involved in anything and interest- 
ed in one of these projects to 
“come talk to us and let us show 
you how you can get involved.” 
Barton says so much can be done 
on campus if all students will 
help. 

Kindness Club is an organiza¬ 
tion that promotes kindness to¬ 
ward mankind. It advocates the 
preservation of America’s natur¬ 


al resources, the promotion of 
kindness between individuals as a 
whole and are against the use¬ 
less killing of America’s wild 
animals. They seek to help the 
underprivileged through acts of 
kindness, and promote good will 


toward all people. 

Those involved in Kindness 
are young--6-18--but the club 
hopes to expand to the adult 
level. Kindness is not for a 
specific age group but for every¬ 
body. 


is eligible to ride in the Home¬ 
coming parade. The nominee is 
responsible for an appropriately 
decorated car bearing names of 
the nominee and her organiza¬ 
tion. 

Nominee’s escort must be a 
TJC student. Cost to each organ¬ 
ization for corsage and auto in¬ 
surance was approximately$7.50 
last year, Mrs. Heaton said. 

She also said organizations 
are to turn in candidates’ names 
and parade costs to her. 

She encourages organizations 
to build floats for the parade. 


Dorm President 

Sophomore Dawn Brewster 
has been elected president of 
Vaughn Hall. Miss Brewster 
is a 1969 graduate of Laken- 
heath American High School in 
England. 

Other officers elected were 
Sherry Still, vice president; Ma¬ 
ry Ferras, secretary-treasurer; 
Deborah Stegner, homecoming 
nominee; Lynne Bogart, Student 
Senate representative. 

All are graduates of high 
schools from the Dallas area, 
according to Mrs. Ethel Stokes, 
director of Vaughn Hall. 


Festival Possible 

Contest Creates Interest 


The most 
Meanin g ful Semester 


you’ll ever spend... 
could be the one on 
World Campus Afloat 


Sailing Feb. 1972 to Africa and the Orient 

Through a transfer format, more than 5,000 
students from 450 campuses have participated 
for a semester in this unique program in inter¬ 
national education. 

WCA will broaden your horizons, literally and 
figuratively ... and give you a better chance to 
make it—meaningfully—in this changing world. 
You’ll study at sea with an experienced cos¬ 
mopolitan faculty, and then during port stops 
you’ll study the world itself. You’ll discover that 
no matter how foreign and far-away, you have a 
lot in common with people of other lands. 

WCA isn’t as expensive as you might think; 
we’ve done our best to bring it within reach of 
most college students. Write today for free 
details. 

TEACHERS: Summer travel with credit for teach 
ers and administrators. 

BKBIBl 

Write Today to •. 

Chapman College, 

Box CC26, Orange, California 92666 


“THIS PROOF IS NOT 
FOR REPRODUCTION” 


Student- faculty interest has 
been “so high” in Las Mas¬ 
caras’ children’s play contest 
that a “Children’s Festival” of 
three TJC-written plays may be 
produced in January, says the 
speech-drama chairman. 

Dr. Jean Browne says, “The 

Drama Club Polishes 
'Dark of the Moon' 

By DAVID CARREN 

Work on Las Mascaras’ 
“Dark of the Moon” is well 
into rehearsals with several run- 
throughs and two dress sessions 
planned before the play’s run 
Oct. 14, 15, and 16. 

A supernatural tragi-comedy 
by Howard Richardson and Wil¬ 
liam Berney, “Dark of the Moon” 
demands its cast work “together 
as a group” says director Clar¬ 
ence Strickland. 

For the 20-odd member cast, 
the play may be like a maze. 
Luckily, there have been few 
cast changes. 

Doug Crawford of Tyler is 
now the Conjur Man with Steve 
Shepherd of Tyler taking Craw¬ 
ford’s old role as Mr. Summey. 

But each member must still 
explore his character’s situa¬ 
tions, emotions and actions in 
relationship to the play and other 
cast members. Once he under¬ 
stands his role demands, he 
really starts to work. 

The play becomes a steady, 
almost routine job. Director 
Strickland and his cast reflect 
the play’s quiet, somber and wild 
moods. Actors begin to relax 
and their jobs come easily with 
calm tenacity. 

But always the director frets 
and sweats while the cast acts 
and sweats to produce a good 
play. 


Tyler Junior League, Tyler 
school administration, and TJC 
are thinking seriously of a festi¬ 
val.” 

She thinks several “excellent 
scripts” will be entered in the 
contest before the Oct. 18 dead¬ 
line. 

“At least five students have 
asked detailed questions about 
playwriting,” she said. “We’ve 
already received one student’s 
play, and I’ve heard faculty mem¬ 
bers are writing scripts.” 

Four plays instead of one 
would therefore be selected from 
entries in Las Mascaras’ con¬ 
test. The runners-up will be 
produced for limited engage¬ 
ments at Wise Auditorium in a 
children’s festival. The fourth 
and best play would go “on the 
road” to 25 East Texas schools. 

Dr. Browne is amazed by 
faculty-student interest in cre¬ 
ative writing. She will be “sur¬ 
prised but delighted” if students 
enter better plays than faculty in 
the contest. 


6REEN ACRES 


BOWL 

Loop 323 AT Troup Hwy. 

TJC Bowling League 
Forming Now 

TIME- 7: 30 p. m. , Wednesday, October 6 
PLACE- Green Acres Bowl 


W in Trophies and Awards, but still bowl 
at Reduced Rates 


Limited space, so come to meeting or sign 
UP AHEAD OF TIME- CaLL Bob ReED AT 593-8211 

P # S. Fraternities—arrange your own team 

OR COMPETE WITH EACH OTHER. 
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Former 

German Instructor Kamill G. 
Fogarasi, a former Hungarian 
diplomat, will speak Oct. 8, 8 p. 
m. at the Wesley Foundation on 


Soup's on 

By LARRY BENHAM 

Soup can get very untasty 
after you’ve tasted every kind on 
the grocery shelf from tomato to 
chicken noodle, says one off- 
campus student who declares he 
will never be a chef. 

Not until the soup menu is too 
frequent and he feels like one big 
noodle; does Tommy Pritchard, 
find something else to cook. 

It’s about this time he be¬ 
gins to envy students who live on 
campus with a steady meal ticket. 

But the routine of eating at set 
hours and eating in crowds is not 
worth the trouble for Pritchard 
who says he may starve but at 
least he will starve in privacy. 

“Eating what he cooks is only 
one problem. Shopping is a “real 
mess if you aren’t used to it. 
When you walk down the grocery 
aisle, you really think you need 
everything in sight,’’ says shop¬ 
per Pritchard. 

“All the ice cream and steaks 
and cookies, seem to be a neces¬ 
sity, but when you start adding up 
everything you cut down on a 
lot.’’ 

Prichard is in luck because 
he owns a charcoal broiler. 


He tells the story of his ex¬ 
perience cooking in the oven. Not 
knowing what temperature to 



YOU 

LOOK 

BEST 

IN 



CLOTHES 

Green Acres Center 


At Wesley Foundation 

Diplomat Speaks 


life in Hungary following the com¬ 
munist take-over. 

The TJC instructor is a na¬ 
tive of Hungary. He will relate 


first-hand experiences and ob¬ 
servations on his 1969 trip behind 
the Iron Curtain country. He will 
also show color slides of the com- 


for Starving Sophomore 


set the oven on and also for¬ 
getting how fast steaks can broil, 
he went swimming. He returned 
to find a kitchen full of smoke 
and a crisp black steak. 

Another little problem--the 
laundry. Pritchard sighed at this 
one. It’s always a dreaded job, 
he says, “especially if you don’t 
know how.’’ 

Pritchard related the tragedy 
of his first trip to the laundry. 
Wanting to get rid of his piles of 
dirty clothes as fast as he could, 
he threw everything in the wash 
together poured in a box of soap 
as a precaution for a clean wash. 

When he returned he found his 
clothes full of soap. A lot of 


things that should have been white 
were purple. 

But living off-campus is not 
all cold soup, charred steaks and 
laundry mishaps for Pritchard. 

It affords freedom and 
privacy like being able to come in 
and out when you want and listen¬ 
ing to music anytime. 

Then when you want every¬ 
thing quiet, you can have it quiet. 

But one problem accompaning 
this privacy is the unexpected 
company. Pritchard usually runs 
into this problem when he has a 
lot of work to do. He solves 
it by moving everyone to someone 
else’s apartment or just kicks 
them out. 


About Hungary 


munist countries. 

News articles in the Western 
press aroused his interest to re¬ 
turn to Hungary where he travel - 
ed two months behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Referring to his 1969 trip he 
said, “Everyone talked freely 
about the terror of the past, sec¬ 
ret police and the milder era 
following the youth revolt of 1956. 

Hungarian youth revolted 
against the government. Many 
perished under Russian tanks but 
they achieved some freedom of 
economy, although not political 
freedom. 

Middle class families today 
in Budapest, with both husband 
and wife working, will earn about 
$200 per month. This is enough 
for food, clothing and housing, 
Fogarasi said. 

He says there are 60,000 Rus¬ 
sian troops occupying Hungary, 
equal to the size of Hungarian 
army. 

Universities are open only to 
students who have had no re¬ 
ligious education. Churches are 


now tolarated, but they must not 
interfere with the doctrines of 
communism. 

Fogarasi gives an example of 
neighboring Yugoslavia who 
broke with the Russian system 15 
years ago after being occupied by 
Russian troops. 

“Hungary will not be able to 
bring up its economy and politi¬ 
cal standards until Russian 
troops are withdrawn,’’ he said. 

He says “Hungary is full of 
friendly and hospitable people. 
He calls it the ‘ ‘Texas’ ’ of Europe. 

Prior to the war, Fogarasi 
was a Hungarian diplomat in Ber - 
lin. In Berlin, he met his wife 
who had fled to the German capi - 
tal to escape the advancing Rus¬ 
sians. 

After the communist take¬ 
over of Hungary, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fogarasi fled to the United States. 
He began his teaching career in 
the United States at Wayne Uni¬ 
versity in Detroit. 

He later came to Texas. He 
has been in the language depart¬ 
ment at TJC four years. 


Key to Understanding-- 

Instructors Say Languages Vital to 


Students 


By JUDY STEELE 

America must understand 
other lands, customs and 
languages if it wishes to remain 
a primary power, says an in¬ 
structor in foreign languages who 
believes a knowledge of other 
languages is one of the routes to 
understanding people of other 
countries. 

Jerome Walsh, French and 
Spanish instructor and one of five 
foreign languages instructors 
discussed the advantages of tak¬ 
ing a foreign language, regards 
Americans as “game-playing, 
innocent children’’ who must 
civilize themselves through for¬ 
eign languages. 

At the same time they are 
identifying with other people, 
through languages, they will per¬ 
ceive the beauty of English, says 
Walsh, who speaks five lan¬ 
guages. 

French Instructor Mrs. Brid¬ 
get Mann agrees with Walsh: 
“The study of foreign languages 
fosters an appreciation and un¬ 
derstanding of foreign cultures 
and economy.’’ 


Chairman of the foreign lan¬ 
guage department, MahlonSoil¬ 
eau, and Spanish Instructor 
Andres R. Acosta point out how 
foreign languages can also be 
“fun” by understanding other 
countries’ literature, customs 
and conversation. 

Soileau, who spends every 
summer in France or elsewhere 
on the continent, says one grows 
more tolerant toward another’s 
point of view and one’^ self 
through the study of languages. 

Dr. Acosta stressed that “as 
the world becomes smaller 
through transportation and nego¬ 
tiations, it is vital for you to 
learn foreign languages.’’ 

For those who would “like to 
become more tolerant and un¬ 
derstanding’’ but cannot pass a 
course in Russian, French or 
Greek, German Instructor Kamill 
Fogarasi has a word of en¬ 
couragement: 

“Americans are not slower 
learners of foreign languages 
than are Europeans. There is no 
Russian larynx, French palate or 
Greecian tongue. 

Whatever block Americans 
have in learning a language is 


Sports for Everyone 

Gentry Gym Open Weekends 
Offers Free Facilities 


psychological, the native Hungar - 
ian says. Fogarasi advises 
Americans to believe they can 
learn a language before they be¬ 
gin a course. 

The five instructors have ex¬ 
tensive travel to back up their 
hook experiences. 

Walsh has traveled in China, 
Europe, and Latin America using 
his knowledge of French, Spanish, 
German, Italian, Swedish, Rus¬ 
sian and Chinese. Mrs. Mann 
has found her knowledge of Span¬ 
ish, Dutch and Italian useful. She 
has visited Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, Eng¬ 
land, Holland and Denmark. 

Soileau’s first love is France, 
but he has also traveled in Mex¬ 
ico, Canada, England, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Austria, Italy, the Greek 



Isles, and Turkey. 

Fogarasi's mastery of Ger¬ 
man, Hungarian, Latin and 
French was an asset during his 
six years as a diplomat in Ber¬ 
lin and his 20 years of travel¬ 
ing in Europe. His 1969 Euro¬ 
pean travels included two months 
behind the Iron Curtain. 



fRark’a 


INC. 


formal 

D»pt. 

|1325 S. Bmkhom 

PHONE 

593-7941 

li Stodi 
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SERVICE 
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Formal Waar 


An average of 40 to 50 stu¬ 
dents are taking advantage of 
Gentry Gym’s free weekend facil¬ 
ities. 

The gym is open Saturday 
and Sunday 1:30-4:30 p.m. 

Sports offered include bas¬ 
ketball, trampoline, tumbling, ta¬ 
ble tennis and parallel bars. A 
piano is also available. 

Intramural Sports Director 
John Wheat says “outdoor sports 
like archery, tennis and volley 
ball will begin in mid-October. 

“The gym is air-conditioned, 
making it easier to enjoy the 
facilities of the gym,’’ Wheat 
added. “We even have a port¬ 
able television set available for 



those who want to watch 
games.’’ 

Wheat reports that men are 
a large percentage of attendant 
“but when volleyball starts, 
girl percentage will pick 

“We are above 
attendance and we 
increase,’’ Wheat says. 

Wheat oversees the action 
each weekend. 


Loop East Barber Shop 

2726 E. FIFTH 

Regular Hair, Razor 
Cut, Hairstyling. . . 

JAMES CLIFTON 

DICK DICKERSON 


Card 



World’s Largest Pure Beef Hamburger 

WHATABURGER 

Now 2 Locations in Tyler 


1739 S. BECKHAM 593-8081 
l9i9W. BOW 592-7354 

Call And We’ll Have Your Order Ready 
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Winless Rangers Will Visit Sixth Ranked Apaches Tomorrow 



Tyler Looking for Second Conference Win 


Modern Medicine For Athletes 

Norris Langford administers electrical impulses to the injured 
knee of Wayne Simmons while big Millard Neely waits his turn. 
Langford is using the finest in athletic equipment and modern 
techniques for treating injured players. Langford is in his first 
year as head trainer. Neely and Simmons are sophomore defensive 
stand-outs for the Apaches. 


By ROBERT COLLINS 

Winless Ranger’s Rang¬ 
ers come to Rose Stadium Thurs¬ 
day night to battle sixth ranked 
Tyler in the second conference 
game for both clubs. 

The 7:30 p.m. kick-off will 
mark the last of two mid-week 
games for the Apaches. They 
played Blinn Thursday. 

Since Ranger lost more 
lettermen lest year than any 
other team in the conference, 
they are depending heavily on 
freshmen. 

Willis Harrison will lead them 
offensively from his running back 
position. Guard Tom Kelly is 
the only other offensive starter. 

Defensively, Donnie Drake 
and Lee Williams fill a weak 
secondary. Willie Dorsey and 
linebacker Levene Norman (6’1, 
240) back a leaky line. 

Ranger’s offense from stan¬ 
dard formations, the “slot-T,” 
has been effective in the past. 
The backs line up in a full- 
house backfield. One halfback 
lines up in a slot near the side¬ 


line. 

The game will find some 
changes in both offense and de¬ 
fense for Tyler. 

Tom Gipson will more than 
likely get the starting assign¬ 
ment at quarterback over Frank 
Duncan. Duncan has a bruised 
muscle that could hold him out. 
He missed the entire second half 
of the Blinn game. Duncan is 
under the care of a Dallas spec¬ 
ialist for treatment. 

Ray Harper, out for the past 
two weeks, will return to action 
and take Gipson’s place at wing- 
back. Other backs are Lester 
Ealey and Waymon Clark. Phil¬ 
lip Kent is due to see action. 

The Tribe will start the same 
defense who has come to life in 
the past two games. Tom Ha¬ 
ber and Ted Williams start at 
guards with Neal Tisdell and Mil¬ 
lard Neely at tackles. 

Linebackers will be Gerald 
Bogan, Mike Harper, John Mc- 
Crumbley and Arthur Barrera. 

Halfbacks will be James Hen- 


Defense Makes Difference in Apache-Buccaneer Battle 


By ROBERT COLLINS 

A rock-ribbed defense set up 
Tyler’s only offensive score and 
scored two touchdowns of its own 
as the Apaches romped to a 24-12 
victory over Blinn. 

The Tribes offense failed to 
move the ball effectively but the 
defense was up to their usual 
tactics of limiting opponents to 
less yardage than their own. 

Blinn started the scoring. 
Steve Beaird, the conference’s 
leading scorer with 36 points, 
went over in the first quarter 
from the eight. The score cli¬ 
maxed a 72-yard drive that was 
helped along with a pass inter¬ 
ference call on James Hendricks. 
The kick failed and the ’Buc led 
6 - 0 . 

Tyler came right back and 
from then on it was defense ver¬ 
sus the Blinn offense. 

Blinn was pn their own 26 
with a fourth down when Arthur 
Barrera broke through to block 
his second punt in two weeks. 
James Hendricks picked up the 
loose ball on the 21 and scored. 


Simmons kicked and Tyler led 
7-6. 

Blinn received the kickoff to 
open the second half and on second 
down, John McCrumbley inter¬ 
cepted at the 40 and returned the 
ball to the one. 

On first down, Waymon Clark 
took the Tom Gipson hand-off 
and went over guard on a trap 
block by Mike Harper to make 
the score 13-6. Simmons added 
one more point as the kick was 
good. 

Late in the third quarter Blinn 
scored on a .miscue. Tyler’s 
defensive secondary was caught 
playing the run and quarterback 


Shelton Zenon hit end Floyd Ho¬ 
gan on a 44-yard pass and run 
play. McCrumbley broke through 
to break up the attempted pass 
for more points. 

,In the fourth quarter, Tom 
Gipson hit Steve Funderburgh on 
a 49-yard pass and run that 
carried Tyler to the six. They 
failed to move in three plays 
and on fourth down, Simmons 
booted a 19-yard field goal. 

On the next-to-last play of the 
game Wayne Simmons took a 
Zenon pass and returned it 50 
yards to pay-dirt. He booted the 
extra point and the sixth ranked 
Tribe had won their third game of 


the season. 

The defense dropped Zenon 11 
times and intercepted four 
passes. For the second consecu¬ 
tive week Barrera and Gerald 
Bogan intercepted and McCrumb¬ 
ley and Simmons each intercepted 
their first. 

McCrumbley also blocked a 
punt in the second quarter. 

Lester Ealey again was top 
ground gainer for the Tribe as 
he. raced 94 yards in 19 trips 
through the line. 


dricks, Ronny Johnson and Wayne 
Simmons. 

The Apaches go into their 
sixth game averaging 17.5 points 
per game while allowing 13.9. 

Head Coach Billy Wayne An¬ 
drews was not pleased particu¬ 
larly with the offense’s per¬ 
formance at Blinn. 

“We just did not execute the 
way we should have. Statistics 
were not what we had expected 
even though we controlled the 
second half. Had it not been for 
the defense playing like they did 
we would have probably lost. 

“Blinn has a fine ball club. 
We just didn’t play an exception¬ 
ally good game.’’ 

Andrews was not too opti¬ 
mistic about the Ranger game. 

“We don’t know what to ex¬ 
pect. If we don’t get off our 
cans and go to work on offense, 
we will get beat. They have lost 
three games, but they could beat 
us if we goof off.’’ 

Andrews noted that Ranger is 
larger than the Tribe physically. 
Both are depending heavily on 
freshmen. 

His final comment summed up 
the rest of the season: “We don’t 
have a pushover in the confer¬ 
ence. Every game is going to be 
tougher than the last one.’’ 

The sixth ranked Tribe comes 
one step closer to the tough crown 
tomorrow night. 


Sigmas Lead Intramurals, 
Kappa Sigs, Wesley Trail 


117 East Eighth 
Bergfeld Center 

593-3611 


By MAURICE TAYLOR 
In intramural standings Mon¬ 
day Sigma Delta Nu led with 
one win and a tie. 

Other teams were running 
along together. Wesley and Kap¬ 
pa Sigma Lambda won their 
games with 13-0 and 17-0 res¬ 
pectively. Yet to win a victory 
are Iota, Afro American Society 
and Delta Upsilon. 

In Tuesday’s action, four 
teams met. Wesley downed BSU 
13-0. In a later game Kappa 
Sigma Lambda dropped Chi- 
Gamma Iota 17-0. 

In Thursday’s games, Alpha 
Omega downed by Sigma Delta 
Nu 11-3 and Tri-C won over the 
Afro-American Club 6-0. 


INTRODUCING DER WIENERSCHNITZEL 





BRING COUPON TO 1325 E. FIFTH 

Shake, Fries 
One Hot Dog 

CHILI-KRAUT or MUSTARD 


59 < 


Expires Oct. 12th Open 10 a. m. -12 p.m. 

OFFER LIMITED - I PER CUSTOMER 


In opening games Thursday 
four teams competed. They were 
Alpha Omega and Delta Upsilon 
who tied 0-0 and Sigma Delta Nu 
and Chi - Gamma Iota who tied 6 - 6. 

The teams play two games 
every Tuesday and Thursday at 
3 p.m. and 4:30 p.m. on one of 
the football fields. Each team 
will consist of nine players, not 
11 as before, says Director John 
Wheat. 

Teams are under two divi¬ 
sions. Division I includes Wes¬ 
ley, BSU, Tri-C, and Afro-Amer¬ 
ican Club. Division II includes 
Alpha Omega, Kappa Sigma 
Lambda, Delta Upsilon, Sigma 
Delta Nu, and Chi-Gamma Iota. 

In finals, Nov. 17 at 4 p.m., 
second place winner of division I 
will play second place winner 
of division II for third place. 

First place winner of division 
I will play the first place winner 
of divisionr II for first place. 

This year’s intramural sports 
will include basketball, softball, 
and volleyball. 


SWEET SHOP 

Tyler. Texas 

2123 S. BROADWAY 
Phone 593-7463 


Cakes For 
All Occasions 


CAKES by ELIZABETH 

Personalized W EDDING 
Cakes 

We Cater Receptions 
Cakes for all. occasions 
phone 566-3576 


The Look 
Is Wild 


@ 


Corduroy 
Bell Bottoms 



The Fabric Is 
Narrow Wale 
Cotton Corduroy 
In Rich New 
Fall Colors. 
Plum, Burgundy, 
And Oak Brown 


SIZES 28 to 40 
$8. 50 




Downtown & Bergfeld 


































